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HOW DISTRUST STOPS TRAM. 

BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 



The population of this country is now approaching 68,000,000. 
That will be our number before the end of the year. The prod- 
uct of the people of this country is not less than what an average 
of $200 worth would come to per head ; probably more now. 
It came to that sum about ten years since. This product 
consists of food, fuel, clothing, and shelter. All work, whether 
manual, mechanical or ornamental ; all capital, whether material 
or mental ; all effort of every name and nature, is expended 
directly or through the use of capital in the process of bring- 
ing out or producing the substances which are derived from 
the field, the forest or the mine, and converting them into 
food, fuel, shelter, and clothing. The final cost of the sup- 
port of each member of the community is his own proportion 
of the consumption of these products ; no more, no less. All 
that each one gets, rich or poor, is his board and clothing. 
Consumption is the end of the whole effort, whether it takes 
the form of what is called fixed capital — in which form it is con- 
sumed slowly — or something else for immediate use which is con- 
sumed quickly. 

Manufacturing and trade consist in converting crude products 
into their final forms — ready for consumption. In these proc- 
esses a small part of what is produced is consumed by those who 
are directly occupied in primary production on farms. The rest 
— by far the greater part — is converted, re-converted, and sold or 
exchanged once, twice, thrice, or even more times. 

If sixty-eight million persons produce at the rate of $200 
worth per head, which comes to $600 to each worker upon 
whom two others depend, then the average product of each work- 
ingman or woman upon whom two others depend, at $600 worth 
of product per year of three hundred working days, comes to 
$2 worth per day ; from which two dollars' worth all profits, taxes, 
and earnings or wages are alike derived or recovered. The aggre- 
gate amount, at two dollars' worth each per day, would be meas- 
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ured in money at the sum of $13,600,000,000, and that would be 
the value of our total annual product. 

If we take a maximum estimate of that which is consumed 
where it is produced without purchase or sale, and call it $1,600,- 
000,000— which is too much— there remains $12,000,000,000 
worth of product which is converted, re-converted, sold or ex- 
changed from one to many times in its progress from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. The subjects of trade come to at least 
$12,000,000,000 a year, probably to a much larger sum. 

The lowest average of exchanges may be put at three conver- 
sions, each of which carries with it a purchase and a sale. The 
sum of all transactions comes, therefore, to not less in each year 
than $36,000,000,000. Omit holidays and Sundays, and the 
bargains and sales of each day amount, at least, to $100,000,000. 
Divide this by sixty-eight million people, and we find that the 
purchases and sales which are conducted in terms of money every 
day for each person, man, woman or child of our population, 
come to $1.50, probably to a greater sum. 

That is to say, every average man, woman and child must 
have on the average — some more and some less — what fifty or 
sixty cents a day will buy. Before this food, fuel and clothing 
get to the place where each one can buy it, it has been sold once, 
twice, thrice and sometimes four or five times over, and the sales 
and purchases come to one dollar and fifty cents a day at these 
estimates. 

Trade consists in making these purchases and sales. Bad 
money stops trade ; then the poorest suffer the most. 

In order that food, fuel, clothing and shelter shall reach the 
person who needs it on the day when he needs it, the product of 
the farm, the field and the mine must have been moved to the 
mill, to the workshop, to the factory, to the dwelling ; a large 
part must have been converted into fabrics ; these again into 
clothing, implements and food ready for consumption ; lastly, all 
must be distributrd in small parcels in order to reach the person 
who is to be served. Many would starve if the food were stopped 
for a week ; all would be speedily reduced to want if fuel, cloth- 
ing and shelter were not supplied at the time of need. These 
exchanges are " Trade." In trade men serve each other's wants, 
Commerce exists only by mutual service. Let us reverse the 
terms of this problem. 
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Many who cannot think in millions can think in dollars. Let 
every one think of what quantities of food, fuel and clothing he 
can buy with fifty cents. The working group numbers three 
persons ; one works for the other two. Let any one think how 
much food, fuel and clothing for three persons he can pay for out 
of a dollar and a half per day. Let him then think where 
the food, the fibres and the fabrics were first produced — where 
they were manufactured and how they reached the shop where he 
buys them. "Will he not be very certain that before he bought 
these goods at retail they had already been bought and sold in 
one form or another, once, twice, three times or more ? 

Suppose we say three times, then the purchases and sales for 
each person come to a dollar and a half a day, or to four dollars 
and a half for each group of three. 

Then ask one of the children to do the sum : 

50 cts. worth a day x 365 days = $182.50. 

$182.50 x 3 = $547.50 x 68,000,000 people = $37,230,000,- 
000 a year. 

Thirty-seven thousand two hundred and thirty million dol- 
lars' worth of trade each year in order that each man, woman and 
child may get what half a dollar a day will buy ! That is what it 
comes to. 

In making these purchases and sales, weights, scales and mea- 
sures are used. The man who tampers with his scale is a knave ; 
the man who uses a light weight is a thief ; the man who gives 
false measure is a criminal. 

What word shall we use to designate the man who makes a bad 
dollar or the legislator who passes an act to force people to take 
it? 

The only use for which money is required is to serve as an in- 
strument of exchange in making all these purchases and sales. 
No one wants any money except to spend. Every one wants as 
much money as he can earn of the best kind, in order to buy a 
sufficient supply of food, fuel, clothing and shelter to meet each 
day's wants. The quality of the money is therefore the matter of 
utmost importance. The quantity of money even now in circula- 
tion would not suffice for a single month's transactions, hardly 
for a single week, if money were required in every purchase and 
sale. The work of trade is done mainly on credit because men 
trust each other as they have a right to. ". The trust reposed in 
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and deserved by the many makes the opportunity for the fraud 
of the few." The credit which each man can extend to his 
neighbor depends not only upon the quality of the man, but also 
upon the quality of the money which is to be paid and which is 
to be received. When a doubt exists about the quality of the 
money trade stops. Credit cannot be given even to those who 
are entitled to it when the credit of the money itself is doubtful. 
That is what affects trade now. The quality of the money which 
is lawful in the United States is doubted. Why ? Money that 
is doubted is bad money. It is not fit to be used. 

The country is full of the elements of wealth and prosperity ; 
the materials for food, fuel, shelter and clothing are in excessive 
abundance, but they must be kept moving. They are kept 
moving by the use of a small amount of good money and 
a great amount of credit. Credit depends upon the quality 
of the money. The quality of the money is doubted. Any 
one can measure the evil if he can once conceive of the check or 
stop to trade which comes to $100,000,000 every day. Stop this 
traffic a week, and those who have small capital begin to fail. 
Stop it two weeks, and banks begin to fail. Stop it a month and 
a universal panic ensues. Stop it in part by doubtful credit, and 
trade is depressed everywhere. It is so now. Why ? 

This doubt of the quality of the money has been caused by the 
attempt to put a dollar made of silver into circulation under an 
act of legal tender, which dollar is not worth as much after it is 
melted as it purports to be worth in the coin. Bad money which 
is a legal tender drives good money out of circulation. Bad legal 
tender money is now driving good money made of gold out of cir- 
culation. Trade is checked. Men are beginning to fail. Banks 
are subject to ruin. Distrust prevails everywhere. 

The only definition of good money is that it consists of coin 
which is worth as much after it is melted into bullion as it pur- 
ported to be worth in the coin. Gold dollars are good money 
because they are worth as much in bullion as they are in coin. 
Silver dollars are bad money because they are not. They serve 
the purpose of good money only so long as the Government re- 
deems them in gold or its equivalent. How long can the Gov- 
ernment continue to do so ? These are facts. Let any one 
contest them who can. 

The present administration is making use of all the lawful 
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power that exists to put a stop to this distrust, — to maintain 
the credit of the country and to prevent a panic. It must 
be supported by banks, bankers and people alike, else the disaster 
will come. That disaster will be due to the temporary success of 
the advocates of the free coinage of silver dollars which are not 
worth as much after they are melted as they purport to be worth 
in the coin. There is hardly a man in this country who cannot 
to-day name important undertakings which have been and will be 
stopped until this cause of distrust is removed. This distrust 
stops trade : it stops enterprise : it promotes bankruptcy. The 
stupid or malignant enemies of the credit of the country must be 
held responsible. They are the advocates of the free coinage of 
silver dollars of full legal tender, which are now bad money. 

These men are not bi-metallists. The bi-metallists scout 
them. They are either ignorant persons who do not know what 
bi-metallism is, or else they are special advocates of the so-called 
silver interests, who are ready to defraud the working-people of 
this country for their own personal profit. It is time to stop 
being tolerant on this question. 

The proposal to coin silver dollars without limit and to force 
people to take them by an act of legal tender is an intolerable 
fraud. The purposes of its advocates can only be justified by 
commending their sincerity at the expense of their intelligence. 

Edwakd Atkinson. 



